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THE GRAPE. 


Nethwithstanding the great interest in the 
ture of the grape tbat prevailed among 
isafew years ago, and still prevails to a 
considerable extent, we have not yet 
seen the time when a really first rate article 
| be found in our markets at a very low 
rice. Some years the quality has been 





very 


very poor and the price has been low of 
necessity, but when it comes to a really 
good grape we have to pay rouncly for it, 
and people are willing to pay for the best 
iality when they are sure to get it. 
The trouble appears to be that we have 
t yet a grape of first rate quality that is 
hardy and that ripens early enough to make 
ussafe against frost. Even the Concord 
suffered pretty generally last year, and the 
‘oneords came from tke South or the 
Comparatively few grape growers in 


West 


NUMBER 1736. 





many farms having received special atten- 
tion still yield crops as of yore, but asa 
rule Indian corn decreased from sixty to 
twenty-seven bushels per acre; rye from 
thirty-five to nine ; wheat which produced 
from thirty to forty bushels, is not grown 
exoept ts a rare end pet crop. Hay, fell 
from two to one ton per acre, and pastures 
which once carried a cow to two acres, re- 
quired five acres to the cow, or it ceased to 
preduce grass at all. Although a portion of 
this territory, which at its first settlement 
was cleared land and was afterwards permit- 
ted to produce forest, yet as a zeneral rule 
the forest lands have been simply devasta- 
ted. For more than a century the wood had 
little or no value, and it was swept away to 
make farms, orto get new rich land when 
the old failed, but in modern times the pro- 
cess has been hastened by the great value 
of forest products. Until within the last 


lowed by fire, the drag and grain to enhance 
the profits. During the last two decades 
land owners have been more provident, and 
to a considerable extent, forest clearings 
have not been burned, and the land has 
been allowed again to produce wood, though 
without special care or culture. Mych land 
also, in rocky, precipitous, exposed locali- 
ties, which had been burned for grain after 
taking off the forest, from necessity, has 
been devoted to growing wood, so that our 
woodlands are now increasing, and there is 
a hopeful prospect for the future of our 
forests, though a very “large proportion 
of the area in woodland is of young growth. 
The cultivation of these new lands was 
recessarily rough. It was a system of waste 
and destruction of the natural growth and 
the natural capacity of the soil. This system 
continued til) arecent period, and may be 
said to be continued even now in many sec- 
tions. We must take a new departure, and 
build up, ratber than tear down. While 
reverencing the early fathers and honoring 
them for the grand qualities they possessed, 





New England ripened it thoroughly last 
vaso. We need an earlier grape, one that| 
will ripen thoroughly two or three weeks | 
earlier at least. There is no doubt that if a! 
grape ripens in the time of the intense heat | 
tent to late August, or early September, | 

the quality is immensely better than the| 
wae grape ripened a fortnight later, even 
ugh no frosts intervene, but only the cold 
ghis, the fogs and cold rains, incident to 
that season. In other words, you will find 
e grape t 
tof August, than in ten or twelve 
jays of weather not absolutely frosty, not| 
ecking the growth, but less propitious 
reason of the coolness of the air, and too 
m 

dat, the sap of the grape is changed into 
‘s ultimate properties more rapidly, 


nore flavor, a more delicate and more| 


let us avoid their mistakes, and make the 
most of the opportunities we have offered us. 
The Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral College.—The Trustees held an ad- 
journed meeting on Friday, the 21st inst., 
to hear the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee upon tue means of reducing expenses 
so as to keep them down somewhere near the 
The i of the fund and from 

other sources, tuition, &c., is $21,000. The 
expenses, including salaries, &c., are about 








ripen more in three hot days | $30,000 a year. 


It was voted to cut off various expendi- 
tures, to require the farm and the plant 


by| houses to support themselves, and in vari- 
oe | ous ways to bring the expenses down to 
isture. The sugar is more abun-| about $25,000, which was thought to be as 
| low as the college could be run, and keep 
there | up its present efficiency, and to ask the 


Legislature for an appropriation of $5,000. 


"nous flavor, and it is better in every **)-| President Clark proposes to sail for Japan 


fore, we wantan August grape, and| 
nquestionably we shall have. Plant 
then, and grow the grape; and who- 
ever gets that August grape will make a for- 
ine Desides having done the public a great 
ry.ce, which will be equally a satisfaction 





mate is short and fickle. We can- 


about the 15th of May. 


WOOD ASHES. 





It is a good plan for every farmer to save 
ell the wood ashes he can produce on the 
farm and to use them wisely. They are 
worth at least thirty cents a bushel or 


t always depend on immunity from frost| more, and we would not sell them from the 
a September. The last year is sufficient| farm for less than forty cents. A bushel of 
evidence that it will not do.to rely upon a| good hard wood ashes contains four pounds 


grape that is not sure to ripen. 


We have| of potash, in addition some seda and a con- 


hagrape now, unless the Hartford| siderable amount of soluble silica and phos- 
fic may be considered such, but that| phate of lime. The real money value of 


as its imperfections and will not satisfy the| 

essary conditions for a good market 

Let us keep trying, therefore, till we 

se\ something that will answer our purpose 
etter than anything that we now have. 
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THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


This centennial year naturally recalls to 

i the past history of the settlement of 
New England, and the struggles which our 
father's were compelied to endure, to gain a 
For- 


r 





permanent foothold upon our shores, 
tunately for us they persevered against un-| 
toid obstacles, till they built up the fabric of 


politieal liberty in the form of a stable, | 


popular government, the blessings of which 
we now enjoy, and which we hold in trust 
with the sacred obligation to preserve and 
to transmit unimpaired to our children and 

ar childrens’ children to the latest genera- 

Those of the early settlers who followed 

e cultivation of the land, who cleared the 
forests, and built the roads, the churches 
and the school houses, which dotted the 
whole surface of New England, are perhaps 
nore deserving of our respect and com- 
memoration than other classes. They were 
hot adventurers, seeking for temporary gain 
or sudden wealth, but men who came to 
stay, men of an earnest purpose and a deter- 
mised will, men whose strong arms and 
stout hearts were equal to the exigencies of 
the situatior., and able to grapple with the 
hardships of a rigorous climate, and the 
Toughness of life in the wilderness. 

No doubt the early farmers of New Eng- 
‘and made many mistakes, That was to be 
*xpected. Everything was new and untried. 
Uhey had to try, often by expensive experi- 
Ment, the very lands on which they settled. 
In selecting their farms in most parts of 
what is now included in this State, then 
Called the Massachusetts Bay Colony, the 
original settlers took first the highlands 
which were heavily wooded and had a dr 
“ou, and then dry alluvial and the ligh - 
Class of sandy loams. Th f thy: 

Yielding a few cron, - e former after 

by indifferent the ations asl me 

on, were devoted al- 


Most exclusive) t : 
0 
from father to Y to grazing, and the latter 


& hundred yea 
of soil used, a 
sys- 
; Clive 
fertility. When it 


iver by clearing and using forest land 
ut only in modern times has there been ne 
me to bring to the wants of hedenti 
eat bon lands where are accumulated 
— ements of fertility gathered from 
7 Jacent country. The general system 
: Cultivation pursued has gradually deteri- 
Med the producing power of the soil, 


these constituents is fully forty cents a 
bushel. 

It is a good plan to mix the ashes.with 
ground bone in a sort of compost, letting 
it lie till the whole b 
mass. In mixing ashes with bone, you get 
all the essentials of plantfood. You get the 
gelatine in the bone, together with nitrogen, 
potash and soda; what more can you have P 
We have for several years recommended 
that mixture, and some have told us that it 
did not succeed very well upon corn; but 
we found that they did not use judgment in 
its application. They would drop the seed 
upon the fertilizer, and in that way destroy 
the germinal principle. A considerable 
quantity of earth should be put upon the 


a ho 





compost before the seed is dropped. Half 


a hanaful in a hill Lrings the corn up quick- 
ly, and makes a magnificent growth. It is 
a very profitable fertilizer to use. The 
more ashes we can use the better. We 


dry ashes to the acre, and if we could get 
fifty we would prefer to use that amount, 
and that would perhaps be about the limit 
to which it would be wise te go. 

As to leached ashes, though many farmers 
think as highly of them as of unleached, 
they are far less valuable for most purposes, 
and their money value is jess than half that 
of unleached. Of course, when a soap- 
boiler leaches ashes, he leaches out every- 


course he removes a very large portion of 
the soluble potash and soluble sods, and 
those are the two important elements that 
he removes. He leavesthe phosphoric acid, 
he leaves a certain amount of soluble silica, 
—that is, it is soluble to plants,—and he 
leaves the lime; and, upon the whole, he 
ieaves a considerable amount of fertilizing 
substances in his leached ashes. Now, as 
regards the value of leached ashes, we re- 
gard them as worth from fourteen to seven- 
teen cents a bushel, but cannot state the pre- 
cise value, because some soap-makers will 
rob them more than others. You cannot find 
two specimens exactly alike. Some soap- 
makers will manipulate them longer, and 
exhaust them more thoroughly ; but leached 
ashes are a cheap fertilizer, at about one- 
half the price of dry ashes. 

Let every farmer, therefore, and every 
housekeeper be careful to save the wood 
ashes, and apply them to the land in spring. 
It is better to use them at home than to sell 
them to the soap-maker at any price that 
he will be likely to give. 





ty" Take care of the machinery on the 
farm. By all means put it under shelter 
when not in use, and it will last one-third 
longer and work better. During the winter 
all repairs should be purchased and put on, 





and have everything ready for work when 
needed, new babbit put in the boxes and the 
bolts all right. And when new machines 
are wanted, buy them early and pay cash. 


Some whole farms, and a very few acres on 


twenty years, this forest clearing was fol-. 


would apply at least twenty-five bushels of 


thing that is soluble in hot water, and of 


It is a source of regret, it seems to us, that 
sheep husbandry has so completely died out 
upon our farms. Why it has it might be diffi- 
cult to say. Sheep constituted an important 
part of the atock on nearly every farm in the 
old colonial times, the days of 

even within our recollection, or 


forty years ago, they were far more common 


than they are now. They were kept upon 
the islands in Boston harbor as early as 
1633, and two years after there were ninety- 
two in the vicinity of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. It became the universal prac- 
tice in the days of homespun for a farmer to 
keep a number sufficient to clothe his 
family. 

The old “native” sheep was a coarse, 

long-legged, and unprofitable animal, and 
there was no improvement made in the 
breeding till towards the close of the last 
century, when, in 1793, the first merinos, or 
fine-wooled sheep, were imported by William 
Foster of Boston. They were wholly un- 
appreciated, were given to a gentleman to 
keep, and he, knowing nothing of their 
value “simply ate them,” and a few years 
after was buying the same class of sheep at 
$1,000 per head. The embargo of 1808 in- 
duced many to turn their attention to fine- 
wool sheep, and soon after very large num- 
bers of merino sheep were imported and 
distributed throughout the United States, 
and our modern sheep-husbandry, now 
grown up toits proportional importance, 
may be said to date from these importations. 
The condition of the country gradually 
changed, and since the opening of lines of 
communication to the West, the Eastern 
States have found it hard to compete in the 
raising of fine wool with farmers who could 
furnish us with a raw material for our man- 
ufactories at a cost of a cent a pound or less 
for transportation. The growing of sheep 
for mutton and for wool has, therefore, been 
left to a great extent to the Western States 
and Texas. We find, accordingly, that of 
the 28,477,951 reported by the last census, 
Ohio had about 5,000,000, Califormia 2,768,- 
187, Michigan nearly 2,000,000, and Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri and Wisconsin over a 
million each. The quantity of wool raised 
exceeded a hundred million of pounds, more 
than a fifth part of which was raised in Ohio. 
This was a gain of over forty-seven and a 
half million pounds over the product of 
1850, and of very nearly forty millioa over 
that of 1860. 
Tt will thus be seen that the West and 
some other parts of the country have sup- 
planted the wool growing interest of this 
State. They can raise wool and mutton, a 
little cheaper perhaps, while the cost of 
transportation is not great. Still we be.ieve 
that sheep husbandry is destined to be more 
prominent upon the New England farm of 
the future, and that it would be greatly for 
the interest of our agriculture if it were 
more of a leading feature of our farming 
now. 

Nothing, certainly, would be better for our 
pastures than to cover them with sheep, and 
they need it badly enough, while the law, in 
this State, is now such as to furnish pretty 
ample protection against the attacks of dogs. 
We should be glad to see mutton take the 
place of pork on every farmer’s table. It is 
unquestionably far more healthful and more 
nutritious. less liable to be diseased and if 
properly cooked, would be equally agreea- 
ble to the palate. We confess to a fancy 
for sheep, and we have had sufficient expe- 
rience with them to know the advantages 
and the disadvantages attending them upon 
the farm. Are they not as important to our 
farming as to that of England ? 





English Government and the 
Cattie Disease.—The government has 
been placed in a very awkward position by 
the prevalence of cattle disease in the 
eountry. There seems to be no doubt that 
a large proportion of the cattle exported 
from Ireland are diseased, and spread the 
infection through England ard Scotland ; 
but though diseased cattle from foreign 
countries are slaughtered at the port of 
entry, the Irish have been allowed to go on 
doing a brisk trade in the dissemination of 
contagion. There is now a cry on the part 
of English farmers that diseased Irish cattle 
should be placed under the same regulations 
as foreign cattle, and this has naturally 
excited a burst of indignation from Ireland. 
Hence the government is placed between 
two fires. No matter what the justice or 
necessity of the case may be, the Irish are 
certain to resent any interference with this 
trade, and the home rule people have 
already seized upon the question as a usefu! 
weapon for agitation. On the other hand, 
a conservative ministry has endeavored to 
do its best to keep on good terms with the 
farmers, who are its most stanch supporters. 
Fear of Irish discontent, however, seems to 
have carried the day, and the English far- 
mers are thrown over in order to pacify 
those of the sister country. In consequence 
of the refusal of the government to do any- 
thing in regard to Irish cattle, Mr. Read, a 
member of Parliament, who was expressly 
elected as a representative of agricultural 
interests—he is himself a tenant farmer in 
Norfolk—and who has held a minor political 
office during Mr. Disraeli’s administration, 
has resigned his office, and the Farmers’ 
Club, which meets in London, has passed a 
vote of no confidence in the government. 
So that open war would seem to have 
broken out.—London Corres. N. Y. Times. 





SuccessFUL FARMING ON THE ISLAND 
or NaNTUCKET.—A leading citizen of Nan- 
tucket, relates this almost surprising story : 
“In my absence, last winter, my men at the 
Spottswood farm, obtafned 650 loads of kelp 
from the sea, and spread it upon 12 acres of 
my land that I was to plough in the spring. 
They put it on six inches deep, so when we 
ploughed the land one man followed the 
colter to clear it from the kelp. I planted 
eight and three-quarters acres with corn, the 
belance with turnips, beets and carrots, 
pumpkin seed in the corn hills and a few 
potatoes. We took good care of the crop 
while gyowing, and in the autumn gathered 
in 600 bushels of the handsomest shell corn 
I remember to have seen, 1200 bushels tur- 
nips, 500 bushels carrots, and 300 bushels 
beets—some of the carrots 14 inches around. 
My barn cellar was full to top of the stairs. 
Then I had 50 beavy loads of pumpkins, and 
have not fed them all out up to this time. 
1 laid down 15 acres, where | had crops, last 
season, with oats and seed. 1 cut the 
oats in milk, and off 20 tons! These 
we are now feeding out. We have made, 
since January 1, 2000 pounds of elegant 
butter, which I have sold at 50 cants per 
pound, minus that which I have used in my 
own family, say 300 pounds. It was a poor 
hay season, but I cut enough for all my 
wants, and | shall winter 27 head of horned 
cattle and my seven horses—eay 35 head in 





all.” 


Correspondence, 


ACCOUNT WITH THE HENS. 
Rditor Massachusetts Plouyhman. 

I send you, for publication in the Plough- 
an, an account kept with a small flock of 
‘hous from Jan.1, 1875 to Jan. 1, 1876, 
Dr. to 16 fowls at $1......... 00. -2+0++ +» 816,00 








4 bags meal at 1.80. ,20 
“ 4 “™ shorts at 80... 3,20 
“ 1 “corn at 1,85... «+ «1,85 
“ 5 “™ wheat at 2,26. «sees 11,30 
“ Pepper, sulphur, shells &c......... 1,46 


Total expense... ......eseeeseeees -B4l,01 
Cr. by 56 doz. eggs sold for-++-++........$22,98 
” * gold for setting......... 


a « 26,50 
“« 63 “ used at 40........... evcces 21,20 
“ 11 chickens used at 50.....+++++.- 0 
4 BOI fOr... eeeeeeeceees 21,39 
S Wiese * Beccoser eete*,, 16,35 
“* 22 white Leghorn pullets & cock 23,00 


Net profit......ccceccceeceececees+ $95,91 

My flock consisted of five light Brahmas 
and eleven white Leghorns. A good share 
of the eggs were laid in the winter months. 
Those soid for setting were laid in April, 
May and June, and are the only item in the 
account, above the market price. They aver- 
aged $1,25 per setting. The chickens were 
mostly disposed of while small, and the 
Brahmas were killed and sold in August. 
Whole number of chickens hatched 103. 

I depend on sound wheat for eggs in 
winter ; something better than wheat screen- 
ings. 

I give as much wheat and shorts, with a 
little cayenne pepper, mixed hot, the first 
thing in the winter morning, as will be 
eaten at the time. Then a good supply of 
wheat, scattered in chaff or old hay, to be 
scratched out during the day. 

And, if the weather is cold, corn is given 
at night. At any other time, it is bad feed, 
from lack of nitrogen and albumen, if eggs 
are wanted. 

Scraps from the table, bits of bone pound- 
ed unburnt, refuse meat, in short, leavings, 
animal and vegetable, all come in play, and 
are richly repaid in eggs. Pure water is 
given daily, and a constant supply of ground 
oyster shellsis kept at hand. If hens of 
the right breed,—I prefer the pure white 
Leghorn,—have proper food and water, 
quiet, a warm sunny house, absolute clean- 
liness and freedom from vermin, they will 
be tame, healthy and profitable. 
My Mock of twenty-two white Leghorn 
pullets, began to lay the latter part of Nov. 
and during the past seven days, they have 
laid one hundred and seven eggs, or an aver- 
age of 15 2-7 per day, in mid winter, with 
the thermometer varying from two to fifty 
degrees. The highest number laid in one 
day being nineteen and the lowest fourteen 
eggs. What breed can do better ? 

FRIEND OF THE PLOUGHMAN. 
Brighton, Jan. 14th, 1876. 





GROUND OR CRUSHED STONE AS A 
FERTILIZER. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I take the liberty to say a few words in 
regard to the use of our waste stones which 
are rolling in our way. 

There is no part of education worth so 
much as experience. For several years I 
have had stone for building uses split from 
boulders on my farm, and notice where I 
have worked stone the grass has increased 
largely. I have taken the drillings and put 
it on poor patches of grass, and marked the 
place, and for years it has more than 
doubled the quantity of grass; and what 
careful observer has not noticed in stone 
quarries and in stone yards a large and vig- 
orous growth of grass. 

I don’t know what it will cost to reduce 
the stones to a suitable fineness, but if it 
is not too great I think it will pay better 
than to pay 50 or 60 dollars per ton for 
patented mixtures which will last only for 
one crop, while ground stones wiil last for 
years. Has any one tried this enough to 
give the readers of the Ploughman any 
light on the subject ? If so, please commu- 
nicate. GRINDSTONE. 

Worcester, Mass. 

THE FARM. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

There are usually two sides to any ques- 
tion, and the subject of a Farm, is no ex- 
ception, for there are surely two sides to the 
profit and pleasure of a farmer's life. 

The farm should be suited to the individ- 
ual. 

A man who can arrange the business, con- 
duct the help, plan and carry on successfully 
large business interests, should have a farm 
extensive enough to be in keeping with his 
capacity, and by every man, who aspires to 
be a farmer let this question first be decided. 
Do I enjoy a large business? the direc- 
tion and care of numerous hands, and the 
consequent bother and anxiety of their 
blunders and failures? Can I profitably at- 
tend to the marketing and sale of the pro- 
duce of a large farm ? 

These questions being fully settled, and 
decided according to a man’s tastes and 
abilities, one important step would be taken 
to secure both pleasure and profit in a farm- 
er’s life. 

Having obtained a farm suitable in size 

and qualifications, then the question arises, 
from what source can the best information 
be obtained to manage the farm success- 
fully and profitably ? 
Many farms have descended from father 
to son, and on th-se, there is often as much 
need of improvement, as on any, for the 
same course in their managemant has been 
followed for years. 

It is not by reading agricultural works 
alone, neither by attending State, County, 
and Town Fairs, that a perfect knowledge 
of farming will be obtained ; but rather by 
studying the nature of the soil, and finding 
out by practical experiment what crops will 
pay best from year to year after taking into 
consideration the facilities for marketing the 
same. 

Knowledge, in regard to farming like the 
labor of the same is limitless in extent ; 
something new is developed day by day, and 
by careful observation and experiment only, 
can the highest attainment in agriculture be 
obtained 

The farm under nearly all conditions pre- 





sents the attractions of good health, sure 


— 


This celebrated horse, bred by the late 
John Wickham, Esq., an eminent lawyer of 
Richmond, Va., was foaled in Henrico 


County, in that State in 1833, Though 
but a trifle over 151-2 hands high, just a 
little under the orthodox standard fora 
thoroughbred, he was a horse of wonderful 
substance, of remarkable depth of chest and 
of astonishing power of loins, thighs and 


“BOSTON,” 


hocks. Boston was no great beauty. He was 
rather short limbed, a trifle too flat in th- 
| barrel, what some would call a little “ slab- 
sided,” or not perfectly “well ribbed up,” 
but he had a back so powerful that he could 
carry extra weight without risk of defeat. 
In color he was a chestnut, with both hind 
feet white and a blaze in the face. 

The performances of Boston, from 1836 to 


1841 were the wonder of his day. Starting 
forty-five times on the course, he won forty 
purses and lost only five,making an aggregate 
of $51,200. Thirty of his races were four- 
mile heats, nine, three-mile heats. So uni- 
form were his triumphs that his owners 
offered to run him four-mile heats for 
$45 000, “ against any two horses in the 








world.” 


SIRE OF LEXINCTON. 





But it is through his immediate descen- 
dants that this renowned stallion derives 
imperishable fame. Lecomte, Lexington, 
Jenny Lind, and a long line of celebrities, 
really established a new erain the history 
of the turf in this country. They did all 
that was required of them, all but annihi- 
late time itself. 


























and safe investments; and returns for the 
outlay usually in «fair pronortion. The 
farm isa home for all; here the children 
can return when sickness or misfortune 
overtakes them ; when dissipstion and con- 
sequent disease has undermined their consti- 
tution and broken down their self respect, 
here, removed from temptation and sur- 
rounded by the loving influence of friends, 
the honest prodigal may regain what he has 
lost. The farm stands by and suprorts the 
family, when by frilures in business, or un- 
lucky speculation in stocks, the worthy hus- 
band and father has exhausted the surplus 
earnings of many years; and fortunate 
then is it, if no ruthless mortgage, which, in 
the hope of saving that fast going to ruin, 
had in an evil hour, been placed upon the 
homestead; press still harder upon the dis- 
heartened household. Let the farm, then, be 
cherished, and the farmer’s work take that 
high rank which it deserves. 

The farmer toils from morn till early eve, 

Health, wealth and joy, he ever will receive. 

& We A 
Littleton, Mass., Jan. 18, 1876. 





THE ABSORBENT POWER OF SOILS. 


Sir Humphrey Davy was the first chemist 
that ever gave a regular course of lectures 
on agriculture, which were in the first and 
second decades of this century, before the 
British board of agriculture in the city of 
London. He found by experiment that 
1,000 pounds of a“ very fertile soil from 
East Lothian, made perfectly dry, gained 
eighteen pounds weight in an hour,” exposed 
to common air in the city named. A very 
fertile soil from Somersetshire, gained six- 
teen pounds in the same time. A sandy soil 
from Essex gained eleven pounds. A soil 
of Bagshot heath gained only three pounds. 
One hundred and six pounds of dry quarts 
sand placed in a proper vessel absorbed 
twenty-five pounds of water before any came 
through so as to drop. Calcareous sand 
(that from lime rock) took up twenty-nine 
pounds of watet before dropping. A loamy 
soil, forty pounds English chalk gained 
forty-five pounds; clay loam, fifty pounds; 
pure clay, seventy pounds. Here the prac- 
tical farmer has evidence where a reiiable 
man found 106 pounds of pure clay, thor- 
oughly dried, probably in-a large stove, took 
seventy pounds of water before one drop 
passed out of it. Such a soil is too tena- 
cious of water and has an excess of clay. It 
needs underdraining, and does best in 
meadow and pasture. A more loamy, open 
soil that will fold forty pounds of water in 
100 of earth is best for all tillage purposes. 

The common dryness or dampness of the 
atmosphere is an important factor in the 
problem of fertility and plant growth. A 
mixture of vegetable mold, sand, red clay 
and lime salts, made pervious to the air by 
the use of the plough and other implements 
of tillage, has generally given the best 
returns in crops, and drawn the most moist- 
ure and plant food from the ever moving 
atmosphere. 

Plants and animals, when they die and 
rot, fill the air with fertitizing gases; and 
the cultivator of the soil wants to learn how 
he may draw manure from the inexhaustible 
storehouse with the least trouble ana 
expense. Perfect tillage, to condense these 
fertilizing gases and vapors in the pores of 
the soil, is the first step in this direction. 
All plants that grow on dead trees, rail and 

lank fences, rock and stones, are very cel- 
lular and porous. In the granite wilderness 
of northern New York, deer, moose and elk 
subsist through long and cold winters on 
moss, which must contain all the elements of 
their flesh, bones and blood. Gov. Seymour 
shot a moose, of large size, which in our 
view of the animal stands out boldly the 
representative of fertility, in a sterile region, 
between almost naked ally and 7 may 
be as exceptionally pure sur- 
rounding this primitive crystalline rock. 
Buffalo and huge elephants once grazed in 
Tennessee, the unmistakable types of great 
fruitfulness of s0:l.— National . 

cy” A single grain of barley was planted 
by an pets in the Isle of Man in 
1862, and the same year produced three 
hundred grains. These were sown, and the 
second year’s produce was about haif a pint, 
These were again sown, and the third year’s 
nds, which being 





of one hun- 
roduced 

Sisley them 0 clngis grain. 
car A farmer in Hartford lately ploughed 
four or 


up an old orchard, and sold 
. fy Orns «Bas ek wee 








facturer at a price, to make ‘* briar 
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Stock Department, 
"WINTER CARE OF STOCK 
To illustrate the of fort in 





carriage of animals for whose comfort, in 
the way of furnishing food, and ample space 
has been provided, as where valuable ani- 
mals, afew toa car, are transported, as 
John Harper transported his horses, with 





the winter care of stock, I will state what a 
long and close observation in wintering dairy 
cows has developed. A half century or 
more ago, the farmers of New York were 
less careful of their animals than they are 
now. It was no uncommon occurrence then 
for farmers to let their cattle run all winter 
with no other protection than a board fence 
or an open shed at the side of the yard, and 
when they did so, it cost, according to size, 
21-2to 23-4 tons of hay to winter a cow, 


hay per day. When they built barns and 
sided them up with green lumber, so that 
when the boards shrunk the cracks between 
them were hali an inch or more wide, and 
the stables were so arranged toat the wind 
which whistled through these cracks swept 
all the heat radiating from the bodies of the 
stanchioned cows up into the /oft and out at 
the cracks above, the case was not much 
improved. Some saving in waste was 
effected, and that was about all. But when 
these open barns were succeeded by tight 
ones, boarded with matched stuff well sea- 
soned, and the stables so arranged as to 
utilize the heat radiating from the cows’ 
bodies, there was a great diminution in the 
cost of keeping. A saving of one-third 
of the keep formerly used was effected. 
Eighteen to twenty pounds of hay a day 
kept the cows in better condition in the 
comfortable stables than 27 to 30 could do 
in the old ones, or in the open yard. When 
tight barns for cows first began to be built 
in New York, dairymen were perfectly sur- 
prised at the saving it effected in fodder. I 
have, time and again, heard them deciare 
from estimating, what I found to be true by 
actual weighing, that a tight and warm 
stable saved fully one-third of the fodder 
formerly used in the open ones for a long 
time so generally in use. I would suggest, 
if they have not already done it, that the 
dairymen end stock keepers who have suf- 
fered from drouth cannot in any other way 
cheapen the cost of wintering their stock so 
much as by providing for them tae most com- 
fortable quarters they possibly can.—Pro/f. 
Arnold. 





LIVE 8TOCK AT CHICAGO. 


The annuai report of the Secretary of the 
Stock Yards Company at Chicago shows 
some falling off in the receipts of hogs, 
otherwhere noted, as compared with last 
year, but a considerable gain in cattle and 
sheep. Some time since we gave statistics 
showing the importance of Chicago as a dis- 
tributing point for feeding stock to be re- 
turned in the shape of fat cattle, hogs and 
sheep. 

The money value of cattle received dur- 
ing 1875 is: cattle, $46,042,150; hogs, 
$68,461925; sheep, $1,895,266; horses, 
$1,134,600—making a total value for all 
live stock received at the Union Stock 
Yards during the year 1875, the sum of 
$117,533,941. 

The total number of head of each kind 
received in 1875 is: gattle, 920,843; hogs, 
3,912,110; sheep, 418,948 ; horses, 11,346. 
‘Total received in 1874: cattle, 843,966; 
hogs, 4,258,379; sheep, 338,655; horses, 
17,588. Gain on cattle for the year, 76,877 ; 
less on hogs for :he year, 346,269 ; gain on 
sheep for the year, 80,293; loss on horses 
for the year, 6,242. Average weight of 
hogs for the year, 233 2-3 lbs. Total num- 
ber of cars of stock received, 116,752; total 
number of cars of stock shipped, 57,882. 

The showing is not only creditable to the 
country sending stock to the Chicago mar. 
ket, but is gratifying as showing the steady 
and increasing confidence of the company in 
whose hands this vast interest has devel- 
oped. 





TRANSIT OF ANIMALS. 

The law of Congress regulating the car- 
riage of animals on railways, now operative, 
is alike merciful and stringent It demands 
that no yo shall be confined for « a 
er period twenty-eight consecutive 
hours without being yebsened from their con- 
finement, for rest, water and food, and this 
respite from the toils of travel must contin- 
ue for five heurs unless prevented by un- 
avoidable causes. This estimate includes 
the time the animals have been upon the 
cars of connecting roads without relaxation. 
us there is now all over the country an 
absolute prohibition of confinement beyond 
the time specified, of any animals in transit 
on the cars. * 

The —_ for violating the provisions 
of this law are very severe, as perhaps it was 
P it should be, any failure to comply 
with the provisions of the act, being visited 
with a fine of one to five hundred dollars, 
recoverable by c.vil action in the United 
States Court. The act does not affect the 








averaging for 26 weeks, 27 to 30 pounds of 


abundant supplies of forage and one or two 
careful attendants sharing the car with them, 
and giving them every needed care.—Ez. 





PUMPKINS FOR Cows.—From a peck of 
seed dropped and covered in the gaps of a 
corn field, a dairy of nine cows has been 
kept up to summer m:lking and the quality 
of the butter is super-excellent, and six 
heifer calves raised from the above are fat 
as moles. The cows are fatter, too, than a 
majority of the cattle slaughtered, These 
cows have been making about six pounds 
of butter per week, besides supplying new 
milk and cream for a gentleman's house with 
sixteen inmates. The pumpkins are chopped 
up in the mangers with a spade, morning, 
noon and night, about half a bushel each 
time when cut into pieces. They eat while 
being milked morning and night, and they 
come to the yard and go into the stable for 
haifan hour at noon. Beets. carrots, and 
some other roots and small ears of corn will 
follow, so as to keep up the milk during 
winter.—Cor. of Country Gentleman. 


Hortiguiture, 
FRUIT CULTURE. 


This is one of the subjects daily increas- 
ing in interest among all classes of produc- 
ers. In selecting a farm they look around 
for the orchard, or for a suitable place to 
plant and rear one. It was much easier in 
the settlement of this section to get a place 
where fruit trees would do well, than now, 
for then the surrounding forests would 
shield points that are now so exposed to the 
blasts of winter as to be wholly unsuited to 
orchards. And yet with all there disadvan- 
tages, fruit growing is becoming a leading 
business. 

The different varieties are being consider- 
ed and tested to suit our climate and soils, 
and those who study it closest are making it 
most profitable. The selection of varieties 
is a matter of much moment, and can only 
be determined by knowledge and experience, 
on your part, or gained from those who 
have, of the given locality, soil and climate, 
for planting and rearing. We would not 
advise discarding an intimate knowledge of 
the business of general fruit growing; bu: 
on the contrary, we urge a thorough study 
of it in all its phases, in all sections; so as 
to understand how to modify and make al- 
lowance for the peculiarities of varieties, 
soil, climate and location, for the practical 
experience gained in one section is valuable 
in another, if brain be used in adapting it to 
the change, and it adds largely to the gen- 
eral fund of jfruit information. Fruit men 
can not be too studious, nor industrious, in 
getting well informed upon all points bear- 
ing upon the important interests of growing 
it successfully and profitably. 

















INSECT STATISTICS, 


In 1782 the caterpillars of the brown tail 
moth were so numerous as to defoliate 
the trees of a very large part of the South 
of England. The alarm was so great that 
public prayers were offered in the churches 
that the calamity might be stayed. The 
poor were paid one shilling per bushel for 
collecting caterpillers’ webs to be burn 
under the inspection of the overseer of the 

ish; and four score bushels were col- 
ected daily in some parishes. But on the 
other hand, the benefits derived from the 
labor of some insects should not be over~ 
looked; some species feed only on noxious 
weeds, and others prey on still more nox- 
ious insects. One of the greatest friends of 
the agricuiturist is the family of ichneumon 
flies, which lay their eggs in the bodies of 
living caterpillars, in which they are 
hatched, thus py or them; although 
the caterpiller, after being “ ichnemoned,” 
has still a voracious appetite, The caterpil- 
lars which feed on the cabbage eat twice 
their weight ina day; the larve of some 
of the flesh flies eat a much larger propor- 
tion ther this. The productive powers of 
insects vary very much. Some lay only two 
eggs; others, such as the white ant, 40,000,- 
000, laying them at the rate of sixty a min- 
ute. The queen of the beehive is capable 
of laying 50,000 in a season; the female 
wasp, 30,000. The majority of insects, 
however, lay but about one hundred; in 
general, the the insect the fewer eggs 
it lays. Most insects have two generations 
m a year; some have twenty; others take 
seven years from the time the egg is laid 
—s their death *" a ol But 
not above five per cent o eggs 

fai Sonene perfect insects. Our insectivo- 
rous birds are diligent in destroying the 
larve of insects, but they will not do all 
that is required ; hand labor is also needed. 


FISH AS FOOD. 


As asource of nutriment, as a field of 
profitable industry, extending enormously 
the area of food production, admitting of 
vast expansion, which can be worked at 
every season of the year, requiring no outlay 
in seed or tillage, and no artificial stimulants 
to renew their harvest, (for the fisherman 
reaps where he has not sown, and gathers 
where he has not scattered,) the British sea 
fisheries deserve the consideration of all who 
feel how largely the comfort and well-being 
of a people rest upon that humble but solid 
basis—abundant and low priced food. It 
may be roughly estimated that London ac- 
tually consumes 800,000 fat cattle, which at 
an average of 600 weight each, would 
amount to 90,000 tons of beef. At the pres- 
ent time there are certainly not less than 
900 trawling vessels engage in supp!ying 
the London market with fish; and assuming 
the annual take of each trawl to be only 
ninety tons, this would give it a total of 
80,000 tons of trawled fish ; but this compu- 
tation is irrespective of the vast quantities of 
herrings, mackerel, sprats, and fish caught 
by lines, drift-nets and seines. An acre of 
land properly tilled will produce every year 
either a ton of corn or three hundred weight 
ot mutton or beef: butan acre of good fish- 
ing ground of the same extent at the bottom 
of the sea, will yield to a presevering fisher- 
man a considerably gieater quantity of nu- 
tritious food every day in the year. It was 
computed by the late Mr. Mayhew, in his 
work on the “ London Poor,” that during 
the months of October and November, or 
what is termed the costermonger’s fish sea- 
son, 800,000,000 herrings are disposed of in 
the streets of London alone, providing a 
cheap and wholesome meal for thousands 
and tens of thousand of the humble classes 
of the metrupolis. The prejudice against a 
fish diet, which was long current, was based 
upon the assumption that it yielded but little 
nutriment. The result, however, ofan an»ly- 
sis of various kinds has proved that they 
contain nearly as much albuminous matter 
as the flesh of quadrupeds—hence, as flesh- 
producing, fish is nearly equal to beef. The 
herring contains, moreover, a large quantity 
of oleaginous matter in addition to its albu- 
minous principle, by which its nutritious 
properties are considerably increased. It is 
evident, therefore, that fish were designed to 
occupy an important place in the sustenance 
of mankind, and it certainly contributes 
agreeably to that variety of diet by which 
the human frame is maintained in its high- 
est degree of vigor and health. Nitrogen 1s 
a well known and important vital stimulant, 





ed | bucks, and a gun to kill game. 


and the proportion of nitrogen relatively to 
carbon, estimated in grains, is in flesh meat 
as 160 to 2,580, and in herrings, 217 1-2 to 
1,435. Fish is a flesh and muscle, not a fat, 
producing aliment, as is obvious from the 
appearance of our sea-faring population, 
who are spare, sinewy and strong, and free 
from those mountains of flesh and masses of 
blubber which characterize the prosperous 
beef eating Englishmen, and have from time 
immemorial typified the traditional John 
Bull.— Blackwood. 











tar All that is needed to start a sheep 
ranch in Texas is two jackasses, two Mexi- 
can boys, one Mexican man, one sack of 
frijoles (Mexican beans), some coffee and a 
few extras, 1500 ewes, and twenty to thirty 
he Mexi- 
can ewes, if boughtin August, will cost 
$1.50 to $1.65. A Mexican boy will cost 
$8 to $10 a month, and the man about $20 
a month; jackasses $25 each; the frijoles 
three cents a pound—altogether for the first 
year about $3500. The ewes will yield from 
2 1-4 to2 1-2 pounds of wool, and then 
cone the lambs, which will double the herd 
if properly taken care of. A man then has 
from his investment of $3500, 2000 sheep 
and upward of $900 from the sale of the 
wool, 





To Rgvizeve CHokep CaTTLE.—A cor- 
respondent of the Aural New Yorker -_ 
that he has tried pouring a half pint of melt- 
ed lard down the throat of the suffering ani- 
mal and has never known it to fail to give 
relief. 


cr Thus talks an old farmer about his 
boys: From sixteen to twenty, they knew 
more than I did; at twenty-five, they knew 
as much; at thirty, they were willing to 
hear what I had to say; at thirty-five, they 
asked my advice; and I think when they 
get to be forty, they will acknowledge that 
the oid man does know something. 
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‘ BLUE HOLSTEIN COWS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman. 

I wish to import some “blue Holstein 
cows ;” where are these animals obtained ; 
what part of Europe, and how can I have 
them imported. 6. J. B. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

The shipping port for Holstein cattle is 
Hamburg. Some people, not well posted in 
the geography of Europe, have sent to Hol- 
land forjthem, and have thus been imposed 
upon. Might as well send to Switzerland 
for Jerseys as to send to Holland for Hol- 
steins. They don’t keep that class of cattle 
there, for the simple jreason that they, have 
much better stock of their own. 

We do not understand what you mean by 
blue Holstein cows. We have examined and 
studied all or nearly all the prominent 
breeds of Holstein. There are none of 
that color. The best dairy breed of Houl- 
stein is red or red and white, small in size 
and a strictly dairy cow, known as the 
Angeler cow. There are larger breeds but 
they are not so well adapted to the dairy. 
Some breeds of Swiss cattle are blue or 
rather mouse color, as are also some of the 
breeds of Germany and the Tyrol, but there 
are no cattle of that color in Holstein, that 
we are aware of. 

We should suppose the American consul 
at Hamburg would undertake to procure 
good Holstein cattle at a reasonable charge. 
—/[Ep. 


Correspondence, 
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Wruten expressiy|for the Massachusetis Ploughman. 
BREEDING AND PEDIGREE. 


BY RICHARD GOODMAN, ESQ. 





President Eliot of Harvard in his annual 
report to the Board of Overseers makes a 
remarkable statement in relation to educa- 
tion which tells admirably upon the kindred 
argument in favor of the high breeding of 
other animals besides his pypils. He says 
that for the past six years a tolerably come 
plete record has been hept of the occupa- 
tions and employments of the fathers of 
the young men who have become members 
of the college, and the table affords addi- 
tional evidence of the fact which the trien- 
nial catalogues of the older American col- 
leges prove beyond a doubt, that high edu- 
cation is hereditary in this country as in all 
others. It is chiefly the people who them- 
aelvan have trained minds who desire thor- 
ough training for theirchildren. Culture is 
wealth, because the natural forces of heredi- 
much surer to descend to children than 
tary transmission are on its side. 

How surely in our agricultural meetings 
are those who have improved their under- 
standings by reading always on the side of 
the improvements in farming, and those who 
scorn book learning and devote their leisure 
to low pleasures opposed to any stirring up 
from the ruts. 

Only a few years ago there was an annu- 
aljrumpus at every meeting of the agricultu- 
ral societies on the question as to the pro- 
priety of giving premiums to grade bulls, but 
the education went on, and when the then 
delegate to the State Board from the Housa- 
tonie Agricultural Society proposed in the 
former hody a resolution forbidding such 
premiums to be awarded by any of the so- 
cieties in the State receiving its bounty, it 
was passed unanimously. Last year at the 
annual meeting of the Housatonic Agricul- 
tural Society, he offered a resu'ution as a 
feeler, not thinking it would be immediately 
accepted, that no Jersey stock should be en- 
titled to a premium unless recorded or ca- 
pable of being recorded on the Register of 
the American Jersey Uattle Club. ‘The vote 
passed with but few dissentient voices, and 
as it was not to take effect until the centen- 
nial year there was a chance for reconsidera- 
tion at the annual meeting held on the 13th 
instant, and in this connection it must be 
remembered that the members of this socie- 
ty are perhaps from the most purely agricul- 
tural region in the State; good solid far- 
‘mers, and very few thoroughbred stock 
raisers among them. The most of them 
come from the lower part of Berkshire 
County, where there is but little commerce 
or trade except such as pertains to a farm, 
and are those kind of fellows who chew the 
cud of understanding somewhat slowly but 
thoroughly, and whose second sober 
thoughts are on the side of what is right. 
Luckily a good opportunity offered itself to 
air the whole subject and get a free discus- 
sion and expression of views before the 
“ main question was put”. Last fall a dairy- 
man exhibited a fine herd of Jerseys, but 
the pedigree was not perfect and the pre- 
miums ewarded were laid over until the an- 
nual meeting. A motion was made then 
that he should receive such premiums, for 
the reason that there then existed no rule 
in the society requiring a herd book pedi- 
gree. The battle was fought out on this 
ground, and the vote carried by a small ma- 
jority. The motion was then made by the 
mover of the resolution last year in relation 
to Jerseys that the same rule apply to 
Shorthorns, Ayrshires and Devons, and 
after a somewhat exciting debate carried by 
a large majority. An opponent of this 
measure then moved that the delegate to 
the State Board be instructed to get the 
Board to repeal all its action in relation to 
premiums on grades, but this was voted 
down by the whole meeting. So the course 
of the Board on that point has received 
confirmation from an assembly of our two 
hundred solid farmers, and a large majority 
of them have voted in favor of giving no 
premiums to thoroughbred stock whose 
pedigree is not such that it can be received 
in the Herdbooks. And this is as it should 
be. Herdbooks when properly conducted 
are the registers of title to property as 
valuable as real estate, and as necessary to 
secure a good title as the records we search 
when we purchase our house or plot of 

nd. Every society in the State receiv- 
ing its bounty has (or should have) « pedi- 
gree committee ; but that committee cannot 
be expected to hunt out the pedigrees of the 
animals whose record is presented to them. 
If the pedigrees are registered all that is 
necessary for the owner is to present to the 





committee the Herdbook number and th 





